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GOOD FRIDAY IN THE HOLY LAND. 


Tiere is comething peculiarly simple in the observance of Good Friday 
by the Christians of all sects inhabiting the Holy Land. Of course, 
owing to the difference in the calendars, it seldom, if ever, happens that 
Good Friday chances to fall upon the same day with the Greeks, Armenians, 
and Catholics: there is usually an interval of several days, generally 
speaking two weeks, between the Greek Easter and our own, which latter 
of course agrees with the observance of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Still, notwithstanding this variation in time, the different sects tacitly 
VOL. Iv. U 
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agree to keep each others’ fasts and festivals on such great occasions ag 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, &c., not by any ceremonial observance 
of them, but by refraining from every-day occupations, and by assuming 
the garb of either festivity or mourning, just as the occasion may require, 
This they do, if not out of respect to each othet, out of respect to 
His holy memory who had founded the creed they profess themselves 
to be disciples of; and besides this, inhabiting as they do the territories 
of an infidel sovereign, to whose potent sway they are little better than 
slaves, and whose Moslem subjects surround them on every side, and are 
lord and masters of the soil, it would ill become them as professing one 
faith to show eontempt for each others’ defects in doctrinal points of view, 
by any open violation of the observances of a solemn fast-day or a festival, 
Such being the case, Good Friday is ushered in, in all the seaport towns 
of Palestine, where the number of Christian inhabitants greatly pre 
dominate over the Turks, by a universal closing of all places of business 
for that day and the succeeding Saturday, The long lines of bazaars, 
usually thronged by sunrise with a busy crowd of passengers, are now 
desolate and deserted, and the hungry curs that infest these places howl 
dismally at the desolation which has apparently fallen upon them, and 
which threatens to deprive them of their meagre, everyday allowance of 
erumbs and bones from the merchants’ tables. 

We look out of our window, inhaling the delicious early breeze of 
morning, and luxuriating in the odours that ascend like incense from the 
earth from freshly-blown jasmine and other sweet flowers—the first 
early offering of Nature to the Divine Creator of the universe, a thanks 
giving of the fruitful soil for the rich dew of the night and the warmth 
of the sunlight—and then our thoughts recur to the first flowers that 
blossomed in Eden, and the first dew that fell upon the earth, and the 
first thistle that cursed the ground; and then we remember that there 
was something else besides dew that had saturated the earth for the first 
time, something dark and horrible, something that could never give 
nourishment to the fair flowers and shrubs of the earth, but which, on 
the contrary, sent up an offensive odour, and which had opened the earth 
for the first time to be the last resting-place of mortal than. Alas! gentle 
Abel, gentle as man could be, thy death, though violent, entailed no 
protracted suffering, was preceded by no violent anguish or unremitting 
torture of mind, such as was His lot on earth, the Holy One of God, the 
blessed, the glorious Redeemer, the anniversary of whose sorrows and 
death we this day in woe commemorate. Thou tasted first of the bitter cup, 
but it was merely to sip the poison from the brim; but He, alas! left nots 
dreg undrained ; and thou art man, born to die, and He was God eternal, 
yet merciful enough to suffer and to die. More than eighteen hundred 
years have fled since “that darkness reigned upon the earth and the vail 
of the temple was rent in twain;” but we are now treading the very 
identical shores of the same Holy Land, and the day is—Good Friday. 

See, the sun rises with glorious apparel, and the sea is lighted up with 
a jet of brilliancy—that same sun that witnessed His sorrow and anguish— 
that same sea whose waves mournfully laved the shores of his birth, 
affliction, and death—that same earth which had a cavern to receive his 
holy body for a while—that same breeze that sighed sorrowfully over 
the holy sepulchre, and then returned, bearing to all parts of the universe 
the glorious tidings of the morning of the first day—that same light 
and canopy of heaven which have reflected light upon the earth, as the 
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prayers are concluded it is the hour to repair to the church, which is a good 
three miles’ walk from this, and the roads, or rather ruts, are so muddy 
from the effects of the recent heavy falls of rain, as to be perfectly 
impracticable to horses and barely practicable for foot passengers. Away 
we trudge in the following order: first, the mother of the family, closely 
enveloped in a long white sheet, sadly bespattered by mud, and which 
has intentionally been omitted in this week’s washing list; next follows 
the eldest daughter, after her the rest of the children, and the rear js 
brought up by the father and his eldest boy, the latter carrying in his 
hands an Arabic Bible for the use of the father during the service. As 
we wend our way through the streets, or the lanes that intersect the 
mulberry plantations, we encounter other Greek families bound on 4 
similar devout érrand. 

The salutations exchanged amongst friends are kind but brief, and 
there is little or no conversation. If any elder speak it is with reference 
to the immediate subject supposed to engross their every thought, that js 
to say, the topic of much conversation is the sufferings and death of the 
blessed Redeemer. To a people that have through many ages been sub 
jected to insult and serfdom ; most of whom have undergone chastisement 
and bodily sufferings under the vile persecutions of petty tyrants, set over 
them by the local government; some of whom have had their kindred 
and ancestors shot and hung or strangled to death (not in the present 
comparatively enlightened times in Turkey, but certainly within the last 
forty years)—we say to such a people’s imagination it is easy to pictur 
in lively colours what the word suffering really means, and consequently 
their sympathies are the more readily excited when reading or hearing 
of Him who without blame or fault was scourged, spat upon, crowned 
with thorns, and crucified for others’ iniquities; and we believe heartily 
and sincerely that the humbler class of peasants go forth this day witha 
contrition and heaviness of heart such as can barely be experienced by 
the worldly man who has never known what want or suffering can be. 

The service in the Greek church is of longer duration than usual ; and 
when the congregation return to their respective homes, there are many 
amongst the aged and feeble, and many amongst the weaker sex, who 
ean barely totter along, so much have they been debilitated by the long- 
imposed fast, which happily for many of them will terminate with the 
morrow. . But we are much deceived if we imagine that we have witnessed 
the whole of the Greek population inhabiting this district emerging 
from the church ; more than one-fourth are bedridden, many are on the eve 
of making that great change for which all mortality should be prepared; 
fever, great debility, and diarrhea, these have stricken their victims from 
day to day almost from the first week of the commencement of the fast, 
and it requires no logician to explain why these complaints should be 
so prevalent at this particular season, the quantities of oil and olives, 
the unripe fruits ‘and other indigestibles consumed, and furnishing the 
only nutriment to a half-famished people; the only wonder is that 
many escape death, not that so many die, the more especially that 
even after being attacked and when warned of danger, no inducements 
can persuade many of them, particularly the women, though even with 
their priests’ permission, to taste one morsel of wholesome meat or one 
drop of nourishing broth—so great is their infatuation. But our Greek 
family have returned quietly and sedately to their home; still, with the 
exception of the younger members of the family, the fast is rigidly 
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observed. A small cup of coffee is again served round, and what is 
almost as good to the Syrian as his dinner—he is now permitted to smoke. 

It is barely one o’clock, after midday, when the thrifty housewife lights 
a very small fire in the kitchen, and upon this sets one solitary dish of 
vegetables or herbs to be boiled into a tasteless soup. The father then 
seats himself in the shade, and the family assemble round him, listening 
attentively to the chapters read, which are usually those appointed for 
the morning service, and which they have already heard in the church. 
After this they again stand up and pray, facing as usual to the east; 
and when these devotions are over it is wellnigh half past two p.m., 
so they have full an hour and a half to wait before they may venture to 
break their fast, and this interval is usually passed in sleep, for, as may be 
well imagined, their frames are perfectly wearied out by long abstinence. 

At length the “ asser” is announced from a Turkish minaret, and the 
scanty solitary meal of the day is served up, and, hungry though they 
be, very slightly partaken of by the grown-up members of the family ; 
bat then the heat of the day is past, and the cool evening breeze renovates 
the sinking spirits. Coffee and smoking are now permitted ad libitum, 
and the sun sinks in the west with cloudless glory. The whole family 
then go through the operation of washing their hands and faces, and 
arrange their untidy dress a little neater. A few oil lamps are lit in 
the principal receiving room, and all the members of the family are 
there assembled, evidently in expectation of some honoured visitor. 
By-and-by a little boy runs in, exclaining “abouna,” which signifies the 
priest, and in a few seconds afterwards the priest enters the room, preceded 
by a youth, carrying in one hand an incense-pot which he is swinging 
toand fro, in the other a pot full of consecrated water from the Jordan. 

The family all rise to receive him, and the priest opens a small prayer- 
book and recites a few prayers; then he takes the incense-pot out of the 
hands of the youth, and swings it violently backwards and forwards, so 
that barely a nook or corner of the room shall escape the smoke of the 
incense. After this he dips a brush in the water and sprinkles it over 
all present, commencing with the father and ending with the Youngest 
child in the family, or, if there be any menjals employed, with them. 
He now declares his errand—that he has come to demand charitable con- 
tributions for the support of the church and for the relief of sucly as may 
be destitute; and he exhorts his parishioners, that as He was charitable 
who withheld not even his very life for their sakes, so they should endeavour 
to follow his holy example, by commemorating this, the day of his tribu- 
lation and death, with acts of charity worthy of Christians. 

As this visit is a regular thing, the family is of course prepared for 
the emergency, and every one, even down to the tiniest little child, 
contribute their mite. 

We may here be permitted to observe, from long personal intercourse, 
that many of the Greek clergy are excellent, simple-minded men, and 
that were it not for this voluntary support from the parishioners—for 
Voluntary it certainly is—they would absolutely starve ; we never met with 
one in the’ country villages of Syria who could boast of the commonest 
comforts of life. 

Before the priest leaves again, he is served with a small cup of coffee, 
and if he like, to smoke a pipe; but he usually refuses this latter luxury, 
as he has many other houses yet to visit, and the night is now drawing 
on apace. As soon as “ abouna” is gone, the family begin to make pre- 
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parations to retire for the night; the large mattresses that have beep 
hidden behind a curtain are brought forth and spread upon the divan; 
two out of the three lights are extinguished; the cat driven out of the 
room ; the door closed, and the family are in bed and fast asleep. 

Thus, gentle reader, is observed the solemn fast of Good Friday by 
the simple peasants of the Greek Church in Syria and the Holy Land, 
The intervening Saturday between Good Friday and Easter is also 
day of rigid fasting. ‘Still the consular flagstaffs carry their flags half. 
mast high; sfill the vessels are clad in mourning and carry their yards 
crossed; and still the congregation flock to the distant church at the 
appointed time, and return home jaded and weary; but this time they ar 
permitted to satisfy the cravings of nature immediately on their return. 

The afternoon speeds away pleasantly, for there are many preparations 
on foot to be ready against the welcome morrow. Meat and poultry ar 
hung in profusion against the kitchen wall, and donkey-loads of vege 
tables and fruit arrive. This night at eleven o'clock every one will 
repair to the distant church: the last penance imposed upon them for 
this season will be to go without supper; Lent will be finished, and they 
may perhaps meet with the morning star as they come back again, and 
proclaim aloud and joyously to one another, that glorious truth of all 
salvation— 

“Christ is risen from the dead.” 


TEA. 
Mr. Fortune, who recently made a journey into the tea districts of 
China, has published many interesting facts on the subject of tea. 

The soil in which he found some of the finest plants—viz., in the Bohe 
. district of Woo-e-Shan—is moderately rich, of a reddish colour, and wel 
mixed with particles of the rocks of the district. It was kept moist by the 
water constantly oozing from the sides of the rocks, and was well drained 
on the hjjis in consequence of its height, and on the plains by reason of its 
elevation above the watercourses. In the month of June the temperature 
at Woo-e-Shan ranged from 85° to 95° Falhr., and in July it rose to 100, 
beyond which it rarely rises. In winter the maximum shown by the 
thermometer was 78°, and the minimum 44°. 

Black and green teas are both made from the same variety of plants; 
the difference in the appearance of these teas,*when the latter is not 
artificially coloured, depending entirely upon manipulation. In the black 
tea districts, as well as in the green, large quantities of young plants are 
yearly raised from seeds, These seeds are gathered in October, and kept 
mixed up with sand and earth during the winter months. In spring they 
are sown thickly in a corner of the farm, from which they are afterwards 
transplanted. When a year old they are about ten inches high, and are 
ready for transplanting. They are then planted in rows about four feet 
apart ; five or six plants are placed in each hole, and the holes are about 
four feet from each other in the rows. A plantation of tea, at a distance, 
looks like a shrubbery of evergreens. The plantations are suffered to 
grow unmolested for three years, when they are well established and 
produce strong and vigorous shoots. 

The tea-farms at Woo-e-Shan were small in extent, no single farm 
producing more than a chop of six hundred chests. A chop is made up 
as follows:—A tea merchant from one of the larger towns in the interior 
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sends his agents to all the small towns, villages, and temples in the 
district to purchase teas from the priests, who are large growers, and 
from small farmers., All the teas so purchased are taken to the merchant’s 
house, where they are mixed together, care being taken to keep the 
different qualities apart as much as possibe. By such a method a chop of 
six hundred and twenty or six hundred and thirty chests is made, and all 
the tea of this chop is of the same description. 

The process of manufacture may be briefly described thus :— Leaves 
from which green tea is to be made, being gathered, are brought from the 
plantations, and spread thinly out on small bamboo trays, in order to get 
rid of their moisture. In two hours the leaves are dry; they are then 
thrown into roasting pans and rapidly moved about and shaken up. 
Affected by the heat, they make a crackling meise, become moist and 
flaccid, and yield a considerable portion of vapour. In this state they 
wmain five minutes, when they are drawn quickly-out and placed upon 
the rolling-table. Men take their stations at the rolling-table and divide 
the leaves among them. Hach takes as many as he can press with his 
jands and makes them up in the form of a ball. ‘The ball is rolled upon 
the table ety compressed, to force out the last remaining meisture, 
ail to give leaves the necessary twist. The leaves ave then shaken 
out upon flat trays, and are carried once more to the where 

ave kept im rapid motion ‘by the hands of the workmen. an hour 
a the leaves are well dried and their colour is fixed. ‘This is the 


second process consists in wimnewing and passing the tea through 


tieves of various sizes, in order to get rid of impurities and to divide the 
tea into the well-known kinds of twamkay, hyson, skim, young hyson, 
and gunpowder. During this process the tea is again fired, the coarse 
kinds once, and the finer sorts twiee or thrice. Such is the manufacture 
of the most grateful of our beverages. Black tea undergoes similar 
treatment ; but the method of manipulation is not the same, the difference, 
weording to Mr. Fortune, being sufficient to account for some of the 
dects experienced by the European drinker of green tea only. It has 
been thought by some that the colouring matter, rather than the mefhod 
of manipulation, is the cause of the Englishman’s irritability and nervous- 
ness. The subtle Chinese shrinks from the blue and gypsum, yet drinks 
his genuine green tea, enjoys, and thrives upon it. 


BRICK TEA. 

Tar brick tea of Tibet is formed of the refuse of the tea-leaves and 
sweepings of the granaries damped and pressed into a mould, being made 
to adhere together by the admixture of a little bullock’s blood. The 
finer kinds of brick teas are in friable masses, and are done up in paper, 
but the coarser kinds are sewn up in sheep-skins. In this form it is an 
article of commerce throughout Central and Northern Asia and the 
Himalayan provinces; and is consumed by Mongols, Tartars, and 
Tibetans, mixed with milk, salt, butter and boiling water, and more 
Tesembling a soup than a tea proper. Certain quantities of this brick 
fea are forced upon the acceptance of the western tributaries of the 

inese empire in payment for the support of troops ; and this curious 
article is hence, from its convenient size and form, brought into circulation 
4% a coin, over an area greater than that of Europe. 
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NO LIE THRIVES.—No. XIX. 


Acarn all was activity and cheerfulness in Mr. Sharman’s shop. The 
news was quickly spread that Willis Richmond had come back for good; 
and many new customers, as well as old, were to be seen in it. Article 
were pronounced to be fashionable, and therefore found ready purchasers; 
on no other ground than that they must have been his choice, and brought 
by him from London, 

No one now had a fear that under pretended civility he should be 
imposed upon. Whatever Willis said was to be relied upon; and all 
concurred in affirming that he had now gained what alone before was 
wanting in him,—manner and address. Mrs. Richmond heard his praises 
sounded on all sides; and never was mother more happy, or more 
deserving of being so. Willis slept at home, and the little dwelling 
was now—though not indeed all that it was when Ellen shared it—the 
abode of cheerfulness and comfort. Both he and his niother were sensible 
of only one defect—their evenings were too short ; and though’ they tried, 
by means of the society of Emma Sharman to lengthen them, the attempt 
was always a decided failure. 

Mr. Sharman’s business increased rapidly ; he saw and acknowledge 
the cause at once. “The presence of a young man like you, Willis,” 
said he one day to him, “has given life and animation to the concem, 
and as the merit is yours, so ought you to share in the advantage. My 
desire would be to take you immediately into partnership if I considered 
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it prudent, which I do not. I have yet difficulties to contend with, and 
till I see my way clearly you shall run no possible risk. The year has 
been a more disastrous one to many than to me, though I have suffered 
from it in no slight degree. In a few months, I trust, all things will wear 
amore cheering appearance, and then we will talk over the matter.” 

So spake and thought the good man ; but it is not in the dusky cloud 
that the fury of the tempest always lurks. A heavy trial was then 
impending over him. His business had, indeed, increased greatly, and all 
bore the mark of external prosperity, but sufficient time had not yet 
dapsed since this renovation of his affairs to make his returns certain. 
Considerable agricultural distress had been felt for several months, and 
this had greatly retarded the payments of the smaller shopkeepers in 
the neighbouring villages, who were principally served by him. He 
had also been obliged to give unusual credit to several of his customers 
inthe town, and thus ready money was by no means easy. His brother 
was, in some respects, circumstanced like himself, and had been obliged 
toask him to renew an unusually heavy bill. Mr. Sharman had objected 

this; but the solicitations of one who was very dear to him, and 
Biicse probity and solvency he had not the smallest doubt, prevailed. 

the time drew near when the bill should be taken up, he wrote to 

‘brother who, in return, desired him to make himself perfectly com- 

e, as he was prepared to meet the payment. He, therefore, 

ly concluded that all was right; but who may define the limit 
@ which a man beset with pecuniary difficulties will pause? The 
tes of honour and kindred are easily broken under such circumstances, 
@en by one who was once most feeling, generous, and just. When 
te alternative lies between his own certain ruin and that of another, 
mw matter how closely related to him, the conflict is seldom of long dura- 
tion in his mind whom to sacrifice. 

To the surprise of Mr. Sharman, one morning early, Mr. Cartwright 
walked into the shop. Without any preliminary, he drew from his 
pocket-book a slip of paper, which he held before the former. It was 
the bill he had renewed for his brother, and which had become due tlie 
tay before. 

“You know this, of course,” said he, coolly, “this bill is now mine ; 
ithas been presented to your brother and refused; the sum can, be but 
atrifle to you, and I shall, therefore, thank you to pay over the amount 
ome now, or, in default of which, to my solicitor.” 

For some minutes Mr. Sharman was stunned with*the blow; he was 
wable to speak. 

“Oh, very well,” said Cartwright, “I see how it is,” and, turning on 
his heel, walked away. 

He instantly foresaw the consequences, and naturally sunk under the 
prospect of the ruin that awaited him. He called Willis, who hastened 
to him, alarmed at the expression of his countenance, and in a few words 
aequainted him with what had occurred. 

“ Willis,” said he, “that man has long been bent upon ruining me. 
From some things that have come to my knowledge it is evident to me 
that my late brightening prospects have provoked his utmost spite and 
Malignity. I see through the whole transaction, but am without the 
power to extricate myself from the snare that he has laid for me.” 

“Scoundrel!” cried Willis, quivering with sudden rage and indigna.- 
tion, “he shall repent it.” 
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Mr. Sharman laid his arm upon him. “ Anger,” said he, gently, 
<< will do me no good ; the calm exercise of reason only may assist me.” 

Willis felt the rebuke, and was much mortified that he had allowed 
himself to be thus overcome. He coloured painfully, and was silent, 
Mr. Sharman perceived his distress, and kind even in the midst of his 
own trouble, smiled at him with his usual benignant expression. Then 
drawing aside, they considered what steps it would be most prudent t 
take in the emergency. 

Mr. Sharman now consulted with his solicitor, and by him was advised 
to call a meeting of his creditors without delay, in the hope, from the 
known respect in which his client was held, that a compromise, honourabk 
to himself and advantageous to all parties, would be assented to without 
difficulty. Mr. Sharman was less sanguine on this point than any om 
else, but he yielded, as a matter of course, to the opinion of his legal 
adviser, and a day for the meeting was accordingly appointed. 

[To be continued.) 


ANCIENT LONDON.—No., XII. 


BILLInGsGATE was, however, established for the receipt of custom ata 
much earlier period. In the reign of Ethelred a small vessel was to pay 
at Bilynggesgate, one halfpenny as a toll; a greater, bearing sails, on 
penny ; a keel, or hulk (coel vel Hulcus), fourpence, &c.* In the nam 
of Billingsgate, according to the magniloquent Geoflrey, we havea 
monument of the redoubtable Belinus, whose father, Dunwallo, was the 
first of the dynasty succeeding the line of Brutus ; the latter ending in the 
death of Ferrex and Porrex, the sons of Gorbadion, king of Britain 
Belinus has the credit of constructing the first British main roads, four ia 
number, paved, and traversing the whole length and breadth of the island 
This shadowy hero—the Beli Mawr of the British pedigrees —is reported 
to have assisted his confederate, Brennus, king of the Gauls, at the sacking 
of Rome, three hundred and sixty years before the Christian era. He 
founded in Trenovant a temple and a harbour, and built a gate, at th 
approach thereto, called, in honour of his name, Belinus gate; on whieh, 
after death, his ashes were placed in a brazen vessel—“ a little dust closed 
in an urn of brass,” }—as a memorial to posterity. 

Near this spot stood the remains of a massive stone edifice, popularly 
ascribed to Julius sar. From the name of Petty Wales, by which the 
locality was designated, Stow, who appears, however, to have been no 
critic in masonry, supposes it to have been the lodging appointed for the 
princes of Wales when they repaired to London. ‘The gate at the north 
end of London bridge had probably been contemporary with the erection 
of the first stone bridge. It is stated by Thomas Wikes, in his Chronicon, 
that in 1264, John Gisors, a Norman,t observing that the citizens 
were rising in support of De Montfort’s party, locked the bridge-gates 
against them, and threw the keys into the Thames. Over this gate a 

* Brompton, 10: Scriptores, 1 col. 897. 

+ Tenyison. ‘The Lotus Eaters.’ 

t John Gisors was sheriff in 1240. John Gisors, pepperer, mayor in 1245, 
in 1250, in 1260 ; and in 1311-12, Sir John Gisors, pepperer, was mayor. The 
latter founded the building in Basing Lane, called Gisors, or, by corruption, 
Gerard’s hall, the remains of which were lately demolished. 
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tower was erected in the year 1426. The gate had fallen into decay in 
1577, when it was replaced by a structure of timber. Stow, who saw the 
corner stones of the former edifice lying in the bridge storehouse, says, 


lent, “upon every of these foure stones was ingraven, in faire Romane letters, 
"his § the name Ihesus.” This gate was one of the stations where the heads 
Then of traitors were displayed, but on its being rebuilt, the gate at the 
it Southwark end was substituted for the exhibition of such cadaverous 
x trophies of legal justice or vengeance, as the case might be. A manu- 
vised BH  seript in the Cottonian Collection (Faustina. E.V., art. x. fol. 52a), written 
the by Arthur Agarde, records a remarkable application of certain of those 
rable heads. In reference to the derivation of the term sterling money, he says, 
2 “TI suppose the name by meanes of Easterlings from vs, being Germaynes, 
one 


brought up in the mynes of sylver and copper there, were vsed here in 
England for the reducynge and refynynge the diversyte of coynes into a 
perfecte standard. As in the beginning of the Quenes Mat* raigne they 
were brought hyther by Alderman Lodge (w™ whom I was famylyarlye 
aequaynted), by her Ma": order for the refining of o' base coignes. And 
this he toulde me, that the mooste of them in meltynge fell syke to death 
w" the sauoure, so they were advised to drynke in a dead man’s skull for 
theyre recure. Whereupon he, w" others who had thoversyght of that 
worke, procured a warrant from the counsaile to take off the heades vppon 
London Bridge, and make cuppes thereof, whereof they dranke and 
found some releife, althoughe the moost of them dyed.” 

The origin of London bridge is rendered matter of question by a 
teference of Dion Cassius to a bridge, in his account of the invasion of 
Britain by Claudius, a.p. 44, but the brevity and vagueness of the allusion, 
independent of the improbability that the Britons were bridgemakers, and 
the absence of corroboration, leave little or no weight on that point. 

“The Britons,” he says, “having betaken themselves to the River 
Thames, where it discharges itself into the sea, easily passed over it, being 
perfectly acquainted with its depths and shallows, while the Romans, 
pursuing them, were thereby brought into great danger. The Gauls, 
however, again setting sail, and some of them having passed over by the 
Bridge higher up the river, they set upon the Britons on all sides with 
great slaughter, until rashly pursuing those that escaped, many of them 
perished in the bogs and marshes.” ’ 

The record in the Saxon chronicle that Olaf the Dane sailed with 
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ularly three hundred and ninety ships to Staines, in the year 998, sufficiently 
ch the 9 attests that no such barrier as a bridge, which the Londoners could have 
on "4 manned to his impediment, then existed. But a bridge of wood, it appears, 
ort 


must have been constructed within a few years after; for Snorro Sturleston, 
the Icelandic historian of the thirteenth century, relates, in a very graphic 
and circumstantial way, an affair in which London Bridge is especially 
referred to, being an account of the fight of London Bridge, between the 
Londoners and Ethelred the Unready, a.p. 1008. 

“They ” (the Danes) “ first come to shore at London, where their ships 
were to remain, and the city was taken by the Danes. Upon the other 
side of the river is situate a great market called Southwark, which the 
Danes fortified with many defences; framing, for instance, a high and 
broad ditch, having a pile or rampart within it formed of wood, stone, and 
turf, with a large garrison placed there to strengthen it. This, the 
King Ethelred attacked, and forcibly fought against, but, by the resistance 
of the Danes, it proved but a vain endeavour, There was at that time a 
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bridge erected over the river between the City and Southwark, so wide, that 
if twe carriages met they could pass each other. At the sides of the bridge, 
at those parts which looked upon the river, were erected ramparts and 
castles that were defended on the top by penthouse bulwarks and sheltered 
turrets, covering to the breast those who were fighting in them: the 
bridge itself was also sustained by piles driven into the bed of the river, 
An attack therefore being made, the forces occupying the bridge fully 
defended it. King Etbelred being thereby enraged, yet anxiously 
desirous of finding out some means by which he might gain the bridge, 
at once assembled the chiefs of the army to a conference on the best 
method of destroying it. Upon this, King Olaf* engaged that if the 
chiefs of the army would support him with their forces, he would make 
an attack upon it with his ships. It being ordained then in council that 
the army should be marched against the bridge, each one made himself 
ready for a simultaneous movement, both of the ships and of the land 
forces.” 

The succeeding passage is headed “the fight” (Orrosta). King Olaf 
having determined on the construction of an immense scaffold, to be formed 
of wooden poles and osier twigs, set about pulling down the old houses 
in the neighbourhood for the use of the materials. With these he » 
enveloped his ships that the scaffolds extended beyond their sides ; and 
they were so well supported as to afford not only a sufficient space for 
engaging sword in hand, but also a base firm enough for the display of his 
engines, in case they should be pressed upon from above. The fleet, as 
well as the forces, being now ready, they rowed towards the bridge, the tide 
being adverse; but no sooner had they reached it than they were violently 
assailed from above with a shower of missiles, and stones of such immen- 
sity, that their helmets and shields were shattered, and the ships themselves 
very seriously injured. Many of them, therefore, retired. But Olaf the 
king and his Norsemen having rowed their ships close up to the bridge, 
made them fast to the piles with ropes and cables, with which they 
strained them, and the tide seconding their united efforts, the piles 
gradually gave way, and were withdrawn from under the bridge. At this 
time there was an igmense pressure of stones and other weapons, so that 
the piles being removed, the whole bridge brake down, and involved in its 
fall the ruin of many. Numbers, however, were left to seek refuge by 
flight; some into the City, others into Southwark. And now it was 
determined to attack Southwark; but the citizens seeing their River 
Thames occupied by the enemy’s navies, so as to cut off all intercourse 
that way with their interior proviuces, were seized with fear, and, having 
surrendered the City, received Ethelred as king.” t 

London Bridge was destroyed, together with the roof and other portions 
of the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, and upwards of six hundred houses, 
by a tremendous gale or whirlwind, during which the Thames overflowed 
the lands on either side to a considerable distance. This event happened 
in 1091, within a century of the erection of the bridge. A second 
wooden bridge was damaged in 1136, by a fire which broke out in the house 
of one Aileward, near London Stone ; it spread eastward as far as Aldgate, 
and in the opposite direction to the shrine of St. Erkenwald in St. Paul’s 

* Olaf, who had been converted, was then an ally of Ethelred. He was 
afterwards canonized, and is the St. Olave of the calendar. The church of 
St. Olave, at the south corner of London Bridge, was dedicated to him. 

t Antiquates Celto-Scandicw. ‘Chronicles of London Bridge.’ 
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Cathedral. A third bridge, of elm-timber, was constructed in 1163 by 
Peter, chaplain and curate of St. Mary Colechurch ; but only thirteen 
years after, the commencement of a stone bridge is thus contemporaneously 
recorded in the Annals of the monks of Waverley Abbey in Surrey :— 
“1176. In this year the Stone Bridge at London is begun by Peter 
of Colechurch.”* This important work was carried on by the aid of many 
henefactions ; the gift of the king (John), a characteristic one, being a 
tax on wool, suggests the solution of the mystery in the saying that 
London Bridge was built upon woolpacks. 

Thirty-three years passed while the bridge was in progress, and the 
pious architect did not witness the finished work, but died three years 
before it was completed, and was buried in the sub-chapel, or crypt of the 
chapel dedicated to St. 'Thomas a Becket, which was erected upon the tenth 
or main pier of the bridge. The final operations were committed to 
Serle Mercer, William Almaine, and Benedict Botewrite, three London 
merchants. The bridge consisted of twenty arches, sustained by nineteen 
piers ; its length was nine hundred and twenty-six feet ; the roadway was 
sixty feet above the river, and forty feet between the parapets. The 
bridge was probably a street from the first, as mention occurs in a patent 
moll of the ninth year of Edward I., dated 1280, only seventy years after 
its erection, of “innumerable people dwelling upon” the bridge. The 
tower near the south end of the bridge, where the fourteenth arch served 
as a drawbridge, was taken down in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and replaced by a remarkable edifice called Nonsuch House, 
constructed, in frame, in Holland, and put together in its place without 
iron or any other fastening than wooden pegs. This fantastic edifice hung 
considerably over the bridge, on either side, with projecting gables; at 
each of the four corners was a square tower, crowned with a dome anda 
large gilt vane ; the gables and front facing Southwark were covered with 
elaborate carved work. 

The Great Fire of 1666 reduced to rubbish a portion of the clustered 
habitations which encumbered the bridge, but they were afterwards 
replaced. This was the sequel to several calamities by fire to which the 
inhabitants of the bridge were subject. In a visitation of this nature in 
the year 1212, upwards of three thousand persons are reported to have 
perished. The fire by which this enormous sacrifice of life was occasioned, 
originated in Southwark, and was carried by the wind to the City end of 
the bridge, so as to hem in with the flames the vast crowd assembled on 
the bridge to witness the conflagration, leaving no alternative to the 
horror of burning but the peril of drowning in the attempt to escape 
by the river, many vessels, which came to the rescue, being overcrowded 
and swamped. Pennant’s description, from personal observation, conveys 
astriking picture of the crowded and encumbered state of the old bridge, 
as it appeared in the latter part of the eighteenth century. ‘The arches 
were greatly deformed by the houses which overhung and leaned in a 
most terrific manner. 

“‘T well remember,” he says, “the street on London Bridge, narrow, 
darksome, and dangerous to passengers, from the multitude of carriages ; 
frequent arches of strong timber crossed the streets, from the tops of the 


* The chapel of St. Mary Colechurch, destroyed in the Great Fire, was 
situated on the north side of the Poultry. It stood upon a vaulted basement, 
and was celebrated as the place where the baptism of St. Edmund and that 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket took place. 
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houses, to keep them together, and from falling into the river. Nothing 
but use could preserve the rest of the inmates, whe soon grew deaf to the 
noise of the falling waters, the clamours of watermen, or the frequent 
shrieks of drowning wretches.” 

A graphic corroboration of this description may be observed in’ the 
view of the bridge from a window in the sixth plate of Hogarth’s 
“ Marriage a la Mode.” 

In Pennant’s pieture one feature is omitted, being the massive hanging 
signs proj xcting from the shop-fronts, or suspended across the way, which, 
on a windy night, must have contributed a fearful amount of ‘creaking 
and banging overhead, to the din of waters underneath ; not to mention 
the jeopardy to passengers from the occasional fracture of the rusty 
wonwork, and consequent descent of one of those bulky appurtenances, 
‘‘ Most of the houses,’ Pennant informs us, “were tenanted by pin or 
needle-makers; and economical ladies were wont to drive from the 
St. James’s end of the town, to make cheap purchases.” 

In the sixteenth century, London Bridge shared the trade with Little 
Britain, Paternoster Row, and St. Paul’s Churchyard, as a mart of book- 
sellers ; among whose signs the Three Bibles, the Angel, and the Looking- 
Glass, are referred to in the title-pages of books published on the 
bridge.* 

Walpole informs us that Peter Monamy, who obtained reputation as 
a painter of marine subjects, “ received his first rudiments in drawing 
from a sign and house painter on London Bridge ;” and says, “the 
shallow waves that rolled under his window taught young Monamy what 
his master could not teach him, and fitted him to paint the turbulence of 
the ocean.” 

Dominic Serres, another marine painter, also had a shop on London 
Bridge; but the place is more eminently associated with art as having 
contained the studio of Hans Holbein. The following anecdote, relating 
to a vestige of his art, discovered in the very house where it was produced, 
is related by W. alpole :— fo 

“The father of the Lord Treasurer Oxford, passing over London 
Bridge, was caught in a shower, and stepping into a goldsmith’s shop for 
shelter, he found there a picture of Holbein—who had lived in that house 
—and his family. He offered the goldsmith 100/. for it, who consented to 
let him have it, but desired first to show it to some persons. Immediately 
after happened the fire of London, and the picture was destroyed.” 

Besides the heavy tenements which encumbered the bridge, we are told 
of flour mills, whose machinery was turned by the current of the Thames; 
and an additional clang of wheels was produced by the London water- 
works of Peter Morris, a Dutchman, who undertook to raise the water of 
the Thames for the supply of the city, and whose hydraulic contrivance 
was extended until it had taken in four arches of the bridge at the City 
end, causing a series of rapids and cataracts, sorely detrimental to smail 
craft plying i in this perilous neighbourhood. Another remarkable feature 
was a fishpond. Mr. Thomson relates that in 1827 there still survived an 
ancient servant of London Bridge, then verging upon his hundredth year, 
who well remembered having gone down through the chapel to fish in this 


* An edition (the fifth) of the popular book of ‘Reynard the Fox,’ in the 
writer’s possession, is advertised as “Printed by and for T. Norris, at the 
Looking-glass on London Bridge, 1623.” 
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pond. It was contrived in the sterling of the pier, which supported the 
chapel, with an iron grate by which the fish were detained after being 
drawn in by the tide. In the olden time the passenger approaching the 
Southwark end of London Bridge was confronted by a ghastly array of 
human heads spiked on the gate. The German traveller, Hentzner, 
in 1597, counted above thirty of them at one time. In this rueful guise 
was exhibited the head of William Wallace, the hero of Scottish liberty ; 
that of the Earl of Northumberland, father of Hotspur ; and among many 
that fell under the tyranny of Henry VIII., that of Sir Thomas More. 
According to his grandson and biographer, the head of this great man 
would appear to have realized, in a measure, the experiment of Medea ; 
for after being parboiled and exposed for some months, when obtained by 
his daughter Margaret, it was observed that not only was his “lively 
favour not all this while in any thing almost diminished,” but, ‘the hairs 
of his head being almost grey before his martyrdom, they seemed now, as 
it were, almost reddish or yellow.” 

Among battles, pageants, and other striking events which throng the 
annals of London Bridge, the story of a London prentice engages pre- 
eminent attention, from its domestic interest and dramatic completeness ; 
beginning with a chivalrous rescue, and ending in the chief actors being 
married, prosperous, and happy. The hero of this tale—one familiar as 
that of Whittington and his cat—was Edward Osborne, apprentice to 
Sir William Hewet, a rich merchant, who dwelt in one of the houses 
on the bridge, perilously overhanging the river. Anne, the merchant's 
infant daughter, being playfully held at the open window, dropped into 
the river, where she would have perished but for the bravery of young 
Osborne, who leaped after and saved the child. It is further related 
that when Anne grew up her hand was sought by several persons of rank, 
particularly the Earl of Shrewsbury, but to these solicitations Sir William’s 
reply was, “ Osborne saved her, and Osborne should enjoy her.” Accord- 
ingly they were married, and from this union sprung the ducal house of 

8. 

Osborne was sheriff of London in 1575, and lord mayor in 1583-84, 
the 25th of Queen Elizabeth, when he received the honour of knighthood 
at Westminster. 

The time-honoured structure of Peter of Colechurch, after many repairs 
and changes—the old houses having been pulled down in 1754— was re- 
luctantly submitted, in 1822, to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and an Act was passed in the following year for the erection 
of a new bridge. 
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A relic appertaining to the old bridge—being the arms of Southwark, 
bearing the date 1575, as represented in the above cut—is preserved in 
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the City Museum, Guildhall. The royal arms, formerly on the South- 
wark gate of the bridge, serve now as the sign of a public-house near 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

{t may be remarked that the present bridge stands a little to the westward 
of the site of the old one ; while from a charter of William I., headed ‘* Con- 
cerning the lands of Almodus, of St. Butolph’s Gate, and of the Wharf at 
the head of London Bridge,’ it would appear that the timber bridge was 
situated upwards of an hundred yards to the east of the other. 


THE RUINED CITIES OF THE WEST.—No. I. 


In a district of Central America, beyond the vale of Mexico, and scattered 
over a tract of land extending from about 14° to 18° north latitude, and from 
88° to 93° west longitude—buried in forests, ruined, desolate, and name- 
less—lie some monuments of ancient greatness, which, until of late years, 
had wholly escaped the notice of travellers, and have even now not 
received the full degree of attention of which they are worthy. It would 
have been well if these curious and interesting relics of some unknown 
and ancient race of men had been brought under the notice of Baron 
Humboldt; for, from his enlightened spirit, we should. no doubt have 
derived much light on the subject of who were their former owners and 
builders; but such was not the case, as though he visited the great temple 
at Cholula, he does not appear to have even heard of the extensive and 
wonderful ruins at Copan, Quirigua, Palenque, Uxmal, &c., some account 
of which it will be our pleasing task to gather out of Mr. Stephens’ 
interesting work, ‘ Incidents of Travel,’ and present to our readers. 

But before we proceed to describe the present state and appearance of 
these remarkable ruins, we must invite attention to the consideration of 
a question which will at once rise before us, and demand an answer; 
this question is, by whom and at what period were these buildings 
erected ? 

It has been suggested by some that their date is of very remote anti- 
quity, and arguments have been used to prove them of antediluvian 
construction ; but for such am idea there seems not the slightest ground, 
and we will therefore dismiss it at once without further notice. The 
usual theory which has prevailed since their discovery is, that they were 
the work of some race of men who had ceased to exist before the conquest 
of Mexico by the Spaniards; but it seems to us that thefe is not sufficient 
reason for going so far back as this to find builders for these stupendous 
edifices. We rather incline to side with the arguments adduced by our 
intelligent American author, Mr. Stephens, and adopt the opinion that 
these ruined cities were the work of the Mexicans themselves, and that 
they were in their glory and perfection when Cortes and his followers 
first intruded into the territories of these “ children of the sun.” 

The first of Mr. Stephens’ arguments is deduced from the present 
state and appearance of the buildings themselves. He says, “* The 
climate and rank luxuriance of the soil are most destructive to all perish- 
able materials. For six months every year exposed to the deluge of 
tropical rains, and with trees growing through the doorways of buildings, 
and on the tops, it seems impossible that after a lapse of two or three 
thousand years a single edifice could now be standing,” and adds, that 
the existence of wooden beams at Uxmal in a state of preservation would 
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confound the opinion that the buildings could not be of so great antiquity ; 
and although wood has been found in Egypt of such an age, yet it has 
never been seen there except in tombs and mummy-pits, where it was 
not exposed to the influence of the atmosphere and weather. 

The second argument is founded on the statements of Herrera and 
other historians, that in Yucatan (the district of which we speak) the 
conquerors found “ such stately stone buildings that it was quite amazing, 
and the greatest wonder is, thet having no use of any metal, they were 
able to raise such structures which seem to have been temples; for their 
houses were always of timber and thatched. In these edifices were 
carved the figures of naked men with earrings after the Indian manner, 
idols of all sorts, lions, pots or jars, &c.” 

The third argument we would adduce is that the dress, decorations, &c., 
of some of those stone figures which remain on the buildings at Palenque 
and in other places, are similar to those which Herrera describes as worn 
by the natives; and the fourth, that among the hieroglyphical paintings 
which escaped destruction, are some Mexican MSS., now in the libraries 
of Dresden and Vienna and which have been published, and some of the 
characters in these MSS. appear to correspond with some of those found 
in the monuments and tablets at Copan and Palenque. 

Besides the arguments which we have brought forward to show the pro- 
bability that the Mexicans were themselves the builders of the mighty 
edifices which now lie in ruins amidst the forests of that land of which they 
were once the masters, we must conclude from the entire dissimilarity that 
we find between them and the structures of which the relics are left us in 
other lands, that those who originated the temples and palaces which exist 
in Central America had not their learning from any of the architects of 
the Eastern continent. ‘The monuments of India consist in great measure 
of excavations; but in these western relics there is in no instance an 
excavation found, although the mountainous character of the country 
seems to invite such workmanship, The sculpture among the Hindoo 
temples is also of a quite different stamp from any found in Yucatan. We 
may therefore consider that the Asiatics had no hand in instructing those 
who built these now ruined cities. 

That the Egyptians had nothing to do with them is equally obvious, 
from many manifest differences between their buildings and those of which 
we speak. There are pyramidal structures in both Egypt and America, 
but in the former the shape differs from those in the latter. In Egypt 
there is no palace or other edifice erected on the pyramids—they are com- 
plete in themselves ; whereas, in those of Central America, there is not 
one pyramidal structure without some other erection on it, they being used 
merely as bases by which to elevate their temples or palaces to a greater 
height. 

We may also remark that no columns of any kind are found among 
the American ruins which we are describing, whereas in the remains of 
antique architecture which we find in Egypt, there is no temple or other 
building without them. ‘There is then,” says Mr. Stephens, “no 
resemblance in these remains to those ofthe Egyptians ; and failing here 
we look elsewhere in vain. They are different from the works of any 
known peopie, of a new order, and absolutely anomalous. They stand 
alone.” 

Having given this slight survey of the grounds on which our author 
builds his theory, that the ruined cities of Central America were not 
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founded by some unknown race in ages long since passed away, but 
rather to be considered as the erection of the Mexicans themselves g 
some pericd before the Spanish invasion, and as having most probab} 
been at the time at which the Spaniards first gained footing in the land, 
in a state of good preservation, and forming then their temples and 
dwelling-places, we will now pass on to a cursory review of the discoveries 
made by our enterprising travellers, and give in illustration some outling 
of a few of the wonderful objects which they saw, and of which Mp, 
Stephens’ companion and assistant, Mr. Catherwood, has furnished us with 
most elaborate and beautiful drawings. 

Copan was the first scene of their investigation, after a fatiguing and 
tedious journey from Balize where they first landed from the Bay of 
Honduras, they at length reached the Copan river, and turned off intog 
stony and wild path, so steep that they were obliged to dismount from 
their mules and hold on by the bushes to descend, and their journey from 
this time seems to have been a succession of most rugged and troublesome 
roads, amongst streams and precipices, until the next day at two o’clock, 
when they reached the village of Copan, and began to inquire for a guide 
to the ruins. But they found no one who could direct them, and wer 
advised to seek out the quarters of a certain Don Gregorio, which they 
proceeded to do; but when he was found his help was not of much avail, 
for he would have nothing to do with them, but referred them to a ma 
on the other side of the river as the only one who knew anything about 
the ruins, so that it was not till the next day that they finally set to work. 
After riding some distance, he says, “ Here we dismounted, and tying our 
mules to trees close by, we entered the woods, Jose clearing a_ path 
before us with a machete: soon we came to the bank of a river, and saw 
directly opposite a stone wall, perhaps a hundred feet high, with fare 
growing out at the top, running north and south along the river—in 
some places fallen, but in others entire.” Fording the river, they rode 
along a path from which they were obliged to have the branches cut 
away, till they came to the foot of the wall which was “of cut stone, 
well laid, and in good preservation.” They ascended by stone steps, in 
some places perfect, in others thrown down by trees which had grown 
up between the crevices, and reached a terrace the form of which they 
could not make out from the density of the forest in which it was 
enveloped. 

They here passed the fragments of a stone elaborately sculptured, 
which was half buried in the earth, and came to the angle of a structure 
with steps on the sides, in appearance somewhat resembling the forms of 
a pyramid. “ Diverging from the base, and working our way through 
the thick woods, we came upon a square stone column about fourteen 
feet high and three feet on each side, sculptured in bold relief, and on 
all four of the sides from the base to the top. The front was the figure 
of a man curiously and richly dressed ; and the face, evidently a portrait, 
solemn, stern, and well fitted to excite terror. The back was of a different 
design, unlike anything we had seen before, and the sides were covered 
with hieroglyphics. ‘This our”guide called ‘an idol,’ and before it, at 
a distance of three feet, was a large block of stone, also sculptured with 
figures and emblematical devices, which he called an. altar. The sight 
of this unexpected monument put at rest, at once and for ever, all un- 
certainty with regard to American antiquities, and gave us the assurance 
that the objects we were in search of were interesting, not only as the 
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remains of an unknown people, but as works of art, proving, like newly- 
discovered historical records, that the people who. once: occupied the 
continent of America were not savages.” 

Amidst the thick forest they found during their first day’s ramble 
fourteen monuments of the same character, some with more elegant 
designs, and some equal in workmanship to the finest Egyptian monument— 
“one displaced from its pedestal by enormous roots, another locked in 
the embraces of branches of trees and almost lifted out of the earth, 
another hurled to the ground and bound down by huge vines and creepers, 
and one standing with its altar before it in a grove of trees which grew 
around it.” 

In the trees above and around these extraordinary relics sported 
multitudes of monkeys. ‘“‘ They moved over our heads in long and swift 

ession forty or fifty at a time, some with little ones wound in their 
- arms walking out to the ends of the boughs, and, holding on with 
their hind feet or a curl of the tail, sprung to the branch of the next 
tree, and with a noise like a current of wind, passed on into the depths 
of the forest.” 

On closer inspection, our travellers found the form of the terraced 
structure they had first seen to be a square, with steps on all the sides, 
almost as perfect as those of a Roman amphitheatre; these steps were 
omamented with sculpture, and led to a broad terrace one hundred feet 
high, which overlooked the river. The whole terrace was covered with 
trees 


Inspirited by this satisfactory commencement of their labours, Mr. 
Stephens -and his ally resolved on a thorough exploration of the neigh- 
bourhood, so far as their resources rendered it possible; but the immense 
extent of the district, and the dense and tangled growth of the. forest 
amidst which the ruins were concealed, compelled them to put a limit 
to their researches. “It is impossible to describe the interest with which 
I explored these ruins,” says our author; “the ground was .entirely 
new, there were no guide-books nor guides—the whole was a virgin soil. 
We could not see ten yards before us, and never knew what we should 
stumble on next. At one time we stopped to cut away branches and 
vines which concealed the face of a monument, and then to dig around 
and bring to light a fragment, a sculptured corner of which protruded from 
the earth. I leaned over with breathless anxiety whilst the Indians 
worked, and an eye, or an ear, a foot, ora hand, was disentombed ; and when 
the machete rang against the chiselled stone, I pushed the Indians away, 
and cleared out the earth with my hands.” 

Whilst Mr. Stephens was thus exploring, his coadjutor, Mr. Catherwood, 
was busy drawing. 

The result of three days’ toilsome investigation showed them that the 
chief part of this antique city is on the left bank of the river, and stretches 
over an extent of about two miles along its side: beyond lies a forest 
in which there may probably be more ruins, but which they did not 
examine. The temple which they had first discovered appears to be the 
chief object there. This is an oblong enclosure, the front extending six 
hundred and twenty-four feet north and south, and from sixty to ninety 
feet in height. It is made of cut stones from three to six feet in length, 
and about one and a half foot broad. The other three sides of the 
enclosure consist of ranges of steps and pyramidal structures, rising from 
thirty to one hundred and forty feet in height. 
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The whole line of survey is two thousand eight hundred and sixty-six 
feet. Over the whole ground are scattered pyramidal elevations, obelisks, 
altars, idols or monuments {which ever they may be), colossal statues, 
and other stone relics of immense size and most elaborate sculpture; 
but we must reserve our account of some of these details to a future 
paper. 

[To be continued.) 


THE HEPATICZ, OR LIVERWORTS.—No. II. 


THe next genus of this tribe of which we have to speak is the Marchantia, 
which musters under its banner byt three species: these are, Marchantia 
polymorpha, M. conica, and M. hemispherica. The common charac. 
teristi¢s of the tribe are that they are leafy, their leaves ribbed and 
veined, variously lobed, and creeping horizontally. They attach them- 
selves to the earth by means of numerous fibrous radicles, and grow 
rapidly on moist surfaces, often where there is little or no soil, proving 
a great pest to the gardener or florist by overrunning his pits and other 
sheltering places for plants, and spreading on the mould in garden-pots 
so as to destroy the more delicate plants which have been placed there. 

The common receptacle of the fruit is stalked and peltate—that is, 
formed like the leaf of a nasturtium, with the stem growing in the centre, 
The thecee are pendent from the under side of the receptacle; the peri- 
cheetium (or part from which the theca springs) and the calyptra (or veil) 
are bell-shaped, and from four to twelve cleft. The theca—which is 
eventually on a short stalk, and opening with four or eight teeth—contains 
globular spores, accompanied with spiral filaments, such as we have 
described in the Jungermannie. Besides the regular fruit, they bear 
gemme, which are flat, bean-shaped bodies, produced in receptacles of 
different forms: these frequently vegetate on the parent plant. The 
genus takes its name from Nicholas Marchant, the first botanical member 
of the Royal Academy of Science at Paris. 

Marchantia polymorpha (Star-headed Liverwort), the first-named species, 
is one of the commonest of the tribe. Its leaf is thick, green, shining, and 
leathery, running in a narrow strip from about four to five inches in 
length, and sometimes as much as an inch in width, with a thick midrib. 
The sides of this elongated leaf are irregularly waved and lobed, and 
the ends rounded ; from the sides of the leaves others branch out, which 
again divaricate, and the edge of the leaves overlap each other; and thus 
it runs on, and overspreads the whole mass of earth, or the side of the 
fountain, or spring, around which it grows, entirely clothing it with 
continual and very beautiful verdure. It is a lovely object, especially 
when, as the old herbalist says of it, it is all studded over with its “ blasing 
starres.” I have never seen it so luxuriant and ornamental as on the 
walls of the little brook, which runs through the village of East Budleigh, 
near Budleigh Salterton, in Devonshire. 

The peduncles, on which the fruit grows in this species, are from one 
inch to three or four inches long, the receptacle is star-shaped, with about 
ten segments, the thee, when ripe, pendent on a stout pedicel, and greenish- 
brown, as are the sporules and filaments. The receptacles of the gemme 
are cup-shaped, with a membranous margin; the gemme themselves 
are green, shaped like a lentil, and vegetate by throwing out radicles from 
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the outer edge. These little, basket-like receptacles may be generally 
seen at some period of their growth on the upper side of the leafy 
expansion of which the frond consists. 

‘The stomata, or apertures for admitting air to the tissues of a plant, 
which are found in all leaves, are of a very peculiar character in those 
of this plant. They consist of five rings, each formed of four or five cells 
of an oval form; these rings are placed one beneath the others, the 
aperture resembling a funnel, and the lowest ring regulating the amount 
of communication which takes place between the chamber with which it 
communicates and the outer air. These stomata do not exist in the 
young leaf, but they, as well as the radicles of which we have spoken, 
develop; after a short time and it is a remarkable fact (according to 
Carpenter) that these organs may be induced to develop on either side the 
leaf indifferently, according to the position which it occupies with regard 
to the light, the stomata always forming on the side which is placed 
upwards, and the roots on that which is under. If, however, the surfaces 
be reversed after the respective organs have been developed to a certain 
point, the little plant will right itself by twisting round, so as to bring its 
surfaces to their respective positions. 

M. polymorpha forms a very favourite shelter for many minute fresh- 
water and land shell-fish, and several kinds of much interest abound 
among its foliage at the little brook at Budleigh, of which I have spoken, 
as well as at the neighbouring hamlet of Kersbrook. To detect these 
tiny inhabitants, the plant must be gathered and dried, and in the sand 
which falls from it many species will be found; but they are in general 
so small as to require to be sought with the aid of a magnifier. Some 
of them are, however, very lovely, as delicately convoluted and valved 
as the most splendid sea-shells, and of the appearance of mother-of-pearl. 
One of these, the minute sedge-shell, Larychium minimum, we found in 
great numbers, and also a diminutive mussel-shell ; but there was another, 
asort of Helix, which caused us much surprise and amusement. I and 
a young friend were amusing ourselves with searching for shells amongst 
the Marchantias which I had brought home fresh from the brook, when the 
room in which we sat was suddenly filled with so strong a smell of garlic 
as to make us simultaneously utter an exclamation of disgust, and begin 
to seek out the cause of the offence. This we could not discover; and 
as the smell soon abated, we proceeded with our work. After a short 
time (indeed, before our wondering at whence such a strange exhalation 
could have come had wholly ceased) I again turned over a tiny shell 
which I had been before examining with the microscope. This shell was 
a little flat snail-shell, not much larger than the head of the pin with 
which I was moving it; but in an instant a flood of the same offensive 
odour, stronger than before, arose, and I then found that it was emitted 
by this little creature to whom the Almighty had given this extraordinary 
property, probably as a means of either offence or defence. It was 
evidently either from fear or anger that the little snail emitted this 
efluvium, for it was perfectly innocuous when not touched, but whenever 
it was suddenly moved with the fingers, or a pin, the scent arose. I found 
on investigation that this was the Zonites alliarius, or Garlic-snail, and 
often again found them in the Marchantiz, occasionally of a rather larger 
size’ than our first discovery, but always possessing the same repulsive 
property. 

Our second species, Marchantia conica. The Conical Liverwort grows 
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in broad patches on shady banks during the winter months, as well as 
about millponds, locks, and reservoirs. Its fronds, which are of a 
yellowish-green hue, are divided into smaller lobes than those of M. poly- 
morpha, which it otherwise much resembles. The footstalks on which 
the fruit grows are fleshy and white, or brownish-purple, rising from a 
concave disc, and usually situated in the marginal clefts of the leaves, 
The receptacle is cone-shaped, and looks almost like a green fungus; 
the sporules are dark olive-green; and the frond, when bruised, yields 
a fragrant and somewhat aromatic odour, a little like the scent called 
bergamot. 


M. hemispherica, the Hemispherical Liverwort (fig. 1), is less common 
than either of the others ; it is also smaller, and distinguished by its fronds 
being often purplish-brown beneath. It is found in mountains and sub- 
alpine districts, growing on the banks of ditches and rivulets, or in 
the moist crevices of rocks. The receptacle of the fruit is hemispherical, 
cloven into from four to twelve equal segments. The peduncles, or 
fruit-stalks, spring from the midrib, and always near the edge of the 
pond. The reticulations and fpores throughout the whole plant are % 
large as to be very perceptible to the naked eye. 


The next genus whose characteristies we have to observe is that called 
Targionia, which, though at first sight it much resembles a Marchantia, 
is remarkably different in the structure of its fructification. It is named 
from John Anthony Targioni, a Florentine botanist. The genus 
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contains but one species, T. hypophylla, the Flat-leaved Targionia (fig. 2), 
which grows much in the same positions as the Marchantiz, but is most 
frequently found in the southern counties of England. The fronds are 
of a deep glossy green, of a leathery texture, and overlapping each other, 
like the tiles on a house. They form large patches, more or less circular 
in form, and are attached to the ground by dense fibrous radicles, growing 
from the midrib. The sheath, from which the theca springs, is purplish- 
black, seated on the under surface of the lobes of the frond at the 
extremity of the midrib. This separates into two equal, concave, 


hemispherical valves. The theca is spherical and dark brown, dividing 
at the point into several unequal segments, It bears fruit in April and 
May. ‘The fronds are generally dark purple on the under side, and have 
the upper surface not reticulated like the Marchantia, but exhibiting 
a dotted appearance, which arises from numerous oval pores, or perfora- 


tions. 


Anthocerus, the next genus, also contains but one species, A. punctatus, 
a the Dotted Anthocerus (fig. 8). Its generie name is derived from two 
Greek words, signifying “a flower,” and “a horn,” from the horn-like 
form of the theea, which old botanists considered to be the flower. ‘This, 
our figure will show, bears a very different aspect from that of either 
ofthe other genera of which we have spoken. It has flattish lobed fronds, 
Waved at the edges, and apparently radiating from a centre, and forming 
round or oval patches. The plant is dark green and rather fleshy, the 
surface reticulated, with a pore in the centre of each reticulation. The 
theea, which is from one to two inches in length, splits from the apex 
into two equal valves. The spores are rough, dark brown, and attached 
by short, curved, flattish stalks to a slender columella. They rise from 
the substance of the frond, and are produced in spring and autumn. 
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Spherocarpus, the next genus, affords but one species, S. terrestris, 
or the Ground Spherocarpus (fig. 4). This grows on the ground in clover 
and turnip fields, chiefly in Norfolk and Suffolk, being rarely found 
elsewhere. The fronds of this grow in clusters, of a pale glaucous green, 
and attached to the soil by numerous radicles. They are oblong, lobed, 
and waved, and their surface is often nearly covered by the sheaths, 
whence the theca rises. ‘These sheaths, or perichetie, are pear-shaped, 
contracting at the point with a small circular orifice: at the base of and 
within this sheath lies the theca, which consists of a thin, transparent 
membrane, with a minute aperture at the summit. The whole plant js 
small, and not very noticeable. 

Riccia, our next and concluding genus, boasts of three species: one 
of these, R. glauca, being terrestrial, and the others, R. fluitans, and 
R. nutans, aquatic. In this genus the theca is spherical, immersed in 
the frond, and terminating in a tubular style-like process, which protrudes 
above the surface. 

This genus, probably the lowest grade of its order, seems to connect 
the Hepatic with the Algacew and Lichenace. It takes its name from 
Pietro Francisco Ricci, a Florentine botanist. 


The fronds of the Glaucous Riccia (fig. 5) form roundish patches, 
conspicuous by their glaucous hue on banks and sandy heaths; they 
are thick and fleshy, and fixed to the soil by fibrous radicles. When 
growing th moist situations, the whole plant is larger, and of a thinner 
texture, as well as of a yellowish-green hue. The thece are disposed 
beneath the surface in furrows, radiating from the centre of the frond, 
and running along the middle of each lobe and segment. When ripe, 
they rupture the cuticle, and the minute blackish spores are copiously 
ejected through the aperture. 

The two aquatic species, the narrow and the broad Floating Riccia, 
float on stagnant waters with Duckweed and Potamogeton. The former 
occasionally roots in the soil at the edges. The fronds are from one 
to two inches in length, the segments linear, but a little enlarged towards 
the apex, which is sometimes marked ‘with darkish spots. Of its mode 
of fructification nothing is known. 

R. natans, the broad Floating Riccia, is from a quarter to half-an-inch 
long, pale-green above, and often tinged with purple towards the margin 
and beneath—rough with minute scales above, and copiously fringed at 
the margin—and clothed beneath with long membranous fibres. ‘The fruit 
of this is also unknown. 





